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Coe CLASSES FOR THE BLIND : 


Historical Gs 1 


The first class for the blind was opened in Chicago in 1896 
Mr. John B.-Curtis, then a teacher of the blind in the State School 
at Jacksonville, Ill., was employed to take charge of the class. 

Official statistics are available only since 1900. Below is shown the 
growth since that date. 


Aver. Daily Aver. Daily 
Year Membership Year Membership 
ROUGE a ee 23 LODZ <1 32 ee 2 ee 43.4 
EAN ae see 2 en Pen 191514 Heo hee 2 5 Se 38.8 
Poa Adee ee 23 POd4A1 5s on Pee eee 41.3 
CUS TN Meee 4 ahah Salat SU ROB AS ie as 26 i! 6 dy'cot cee epee meh Pp Aamwayey | OS 42.8 
Gf RETO SS foe Re Ula 26.8 Et 5 ly See eee n LF FECL! BE 
OU OS=O Gree ee eee ee 27 OES Sls.) ee se 41.1 
ULNA 8 Ue opr en eared Sena 25.8 PO La, 6 Se Se 2 et eee 41.2 
Bry (Oe roe, cette) eerie O58 24.6 OY O= Cayce nee cae eee eee 45.7 
eS = (OL een eee ee, Petco 28.8 DO 202d s,s atcoecaec ance 50.3 
MO OOE | Omer eee reese aes Galea Poe aoe Be. eee ee eee 60.5 
"URES Bio Se eee 39.4 1? Dp Ee ea Bee em tS een a8 97.6 
REO iced eerie ae es seek 42.4 


Increases in membership shown since 1919 are due entirely to the 
opening and growth of sight conservation classes. The total enroll- 
ment of the blind in the elementary schools this past year is only 40 
and the average daily membership 38.6. Most of the blindness in 
children is still due to specific eye infection at birth. That the number 
of blind in Chicago is not increasing with the growth of population 
is evidence of the success of efforts to have all babies’ sore eyes 
properly treated. . 


Conservation of Vision Classes 


Special educational provisions for children with weak eyes or those 
whose vision is so poor that injury results from their use under 
ordinary school conditions is of very recent date. Occulists have 
found that where refraction does not completely correct a visual 
defect, continued use of the eyes brings about a gradual deterioration 
of these organs, often ending in a condition where sight is \so, (peor. as 
to become a serious economic handicap, if blindness ‘eset does! not 
follow. On the other hand, if occasion for eye strains is removed; / 
this deterioration is not only stopped, but the VISOR [2 attrlly’ . 
improves. The conservation of vision classes fuliction bs this «| 
purpose. yam > 

Classrooms with a north or east exposure where glares aie absche,! 
are preferred. On dark days, the rooms are illuminated with sem 
direct electric lights, fitted with 200 watt hydrogen bulbs. Ue en 
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Assignment to Classes 


Great care 1s necessary in assigning children to the Braille book 
rooms, as it signifies to parents and pupils alike that the future is 
closed, so far as practical vision is concerned. It is a step which 
should be determined in cases where there is any doubt whatever, by 
the very best oculists. With the semi-blind, too, expert judgment 
must decide whether a regular class is advisable or will be harmful 
and what the prognosis is in a given case. 


Cooperation of Illinois Society for Prevention of Blindness 


We have been extremely fortunate, during the past two or three 





Blind girl operating Dictaphone 
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years, in having the fullest possible cooperation of the Illinois Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness and Miss Campbell, its executive 
secretary, in the matter of eye examinations. This organization has 
been able to secure the services of our foremost occulists, for examin- 
ing the eyes of children who are suspected subjects for classes for the 
blind and sight conservation classes, wholly without cost. The nurse, 
employed by this organization, visits the homes, enlists the interest, 
and secures the cooperation of parents, makes arrangements for an 
examination by the occulist, accompanies the child and his parents, 
when necessary, secures a report which in turn is sent to the Director 
of Special Schools with the occulist’s recommendation. Almost all 
children admitted to these special classes have first passed through 
this organization. Not only this, but the Illinois Society for the Con- 
servation of Vision has also, very generously, volunteered to arrange 
for the examination of the eyes of all children whom the school physi- 
cians of the Health Department discover to have very defective 
vision, i. e., less than .35 with the best eye. The occulist’s findings, in 
all such cases, are reported to the Director of Special School, who in 
turn refers them to the special or regular schools for the information 
and guidance of teachers and principals. 


Following, is a statement of findings of children enrolled in sight 
conservation classes, which Miss Campbell very kindly provided: 


. School No. of rooms No. of pupils 
Bineolir yochoolsa:5 nt eo. Two 17 
IDGIMOT (SCHOOL a laakiy 2. Two 24 
Bolntescrscnool 2g ne ee Two 20 
Hetsential stochooln tha. One 9 
WV acts Wwortiie ste Pk kd One 2 72 
MV ail isin ligte ters Jet ces Spl SE A Gots SETS oes 43 43 
115 
Diagnoses of Pupils Examined 
Lincoln: Coloboma of entire uveal tract.. 6 yrs, 
Age of Congénital dislocated lens. Loyise 
Pupil Myopia with nystagmus... 11 yrs. 
High degree of hyperopic as- Chorio retinitis, bilateral seamed LO. Vrs. 

We mlaticimeere ts oe ON ttf Tieyres LCenivalechoraoiditis tt .0 tk 13 yrs. 
Myopia PE ECGS eae ire te sarare- 12 yrs. Holmes: 

Comp. hyperopic astigmatism, 

Ba 1 Coe STULL Gt ae dct le ea ae Deo 8 yrs. Comp. hyperopic astigmatism.. 7 yrs. 
Myopia, nystagmus and am- Comp. hyperopic astigmatism, 

Hinvopide ae Ais oe eS 12ers; lateral nystagmus ............. 12 yrs. 
Myopia, disseminated retinitis Comp. hyperopic astigmatism....12 yrs. 

and slight nystagmus..........:... 11 yrs. Comp. hyperopic astigmatism....11 yrs. 
Comp. hyperopic astigmatism, Comp. myopic astigmatism, 

GE Geromuintea es et es 8 yrs. congenital amblyopia ............ 12 yrs. 
Comp. myopic astigmatism........ 10 yrs. Comp. hyperopic astigmatism, 
Gone@enttal¥Gataractsi nus. geek levis: circular nystagmus ................ 9 yrs. 
Congenital cataracts and ny- Congenital Cataracts... cece 18 yrs. 

SSL Cea ttl iets cv BOON Se arcace tates: 7 yrs. Congenital cortical cataracts....12 yrs. 
Se OF Letom ee ont ha ct 10 yrs. Congenital cataracts, (aphakia) 

greed act be cnn atdee woceaweae oboe nngactueliwcccs dade. 16 yrs, 
Vinee Congenital, cataracts, his)... 9 yrs. 
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Age of Interstitial keratitis, bilateral....13 yrs. 
Pupil Rt. -eye—dislocated ens, L. 
Conrenital-‘“ataracts-.2) 42s 12 yrs. congential cataract...........- 12 yrs. 
Optic atrophy following mea- Corneal opacities... Oyrs. 
sles. .and *diphtheria...2....... 10 yrs Double _ congenital cataracts 
Disseminated chorio retinitis....10 yrs. with divergent strabis- 
Posterior capsular cataract........ 9 yrs. TUS ---.---neenereeeeeeeretenieneesereneee dL YTS 
Disseminated chorioditis and Leucoma, nystagmus, congeni- 
retinitis, (L. Central choro- tal polar cataract and 
idal atrophy) -.eccecocecoscoeeceeeoe-s-e: 9 yrs blocked pupil in Rt. -...... 15 yrs. 
Inflammation of iris and sclera 10 yrs Interstitial keratitis, bilateral... 6 yrs. 
Adherent leucomata of cornea, Old corneal leucoma................--- 13 yrs. 
(L. converging strabismus....10 yrs. POntaneous oscillating nystag- 
Bilateral aphakia. 2 ee 14 yrs. TILUS  ---neeneeeeneneensceseseecceesenseesee 6 yrs. 
Bilateral aphakia .....eceececcoeec---- 12: yrs, Aphelaa ee 10 yrs. 
Beidler Felsenthal: 
; ; : High myopia. eee 15 yrs. 
Boy very rapid nystag~ 8 vrs. High grade mixed astigmatism 
raat Re ec a en ae taet with resulting amblyopia 13 yrs. 
Se TIVYOP10 ------20---seromeoneenne rene nsence yrs. Albino, with comp. hypetons 
YOPIA  --222--n2222 enon sennerenenecee ennescnnntees yrs astigmatism (7 c= eae 11 yrs 
Bxtreite thiyopia 1 ee -------10 yrs. Comp. myopic astigmatism pace Styis. 
Comp. hyperopic astigmatism, Myopia, with quite a degree of 
amblyopia naneneeeeece es eceeee sees san ennnnene 10 yrs. AStOMatiSIt (ae ee 10 yrs. 
Comp. hyperopic astigmatism....14 yrs Buphthalmos (congenital glau- 
Comp. hyperopic astigmatism..12 yrs coria }\t 22 Gk oe eee 10 yrs 
Comp. myopia astigmatism, ny- Interstitial keratisis........2-..-20---- 9 yrs. 
STAQMUS  -----eeneneeeeceeneceee ee eeeeeeeee 10 yrs. = Interstitial - keratisis..c.- 9 yrs. 
High myopia, 1n B. E (L. am- Interstitial ¢*kerdtisis.2. 2s 8 yrs. 
blyopia exanopia, corneal Optic atrophy from meningitis. 14 yrs. 
nebulden aie alee eae .---12 yts. Phthisis bulbi, anterior staphy- 
High astigmatism, congenital loma following On Niaeee 13 yrs 
crescents on- discs seeeese sees 12 yrs. (Chorio retinitis and lateral ny- 
Central chorio retinitis, atrophy, stagmus with _ optic 
pore (R. converging ee atrophy.< 20k. see _% yrs. 
TSTMS) ote ae ee eae yrs. 
Comp. myopic astigmatism........ 10 yrs. Wadsworth School: 
a ie corneal opacity from o. Comp. hyperopic astigmatism... 8 yrs. 
RNS 3S Ae i 10 yrs. Degenerating eyes due to infec- 
eras Dilateral 2 ae 12 yrs. onl eee 9 yrs. 
State Aid 


Nearly two decades ago, the General Assembly of Illinois made 
provision for the excess cost of educating the blind in the public 


schools over that of normal children. 


The maximum per capita 


amount allowed is $190.00 per year. The per capita cost of a blind 
child is $324.00 per year; of a child in the regular elementary schools, 
$84.00. Under the State Law, a blind child is defined as one “who 
is blind or whose vision is so defective that he is unable to attend the 


regular schools.” 


Under this definition are included children enrolled 
in the sight conservation classes. 


Blind Pupils in the High Schools 


Thirteen blind pupils are now enrolled in the different high schools. 


Obviously, they require assistance if they are to carry their work 
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Printing Room for the Blind—Felsenthal School. Here are printed text books used 
by blind children 


satisfactorily. Mr. Curtis has been giving such help as his time would 
permit. With the growth in number of “sight conservation”’ classes, 
he has less and less time to give. The pupils, therefore, suffer. Many 
become discouraged and seek to leave school. The time has come, 
therefore, I believe, when a teacher of the blind should be assigned 
to assist the pupils in the several high schools. 

Following, is Mr. Curtis’ report: 


Department for the Blind 
Report of the Year 1922-1923 
John B. Curtis, Supervisor 


The total enrollment in the Department for the Blind during the 
School Year of 1922-1923 was 124, 80 boys and 44 girls. Of this 
number, 111 pupils were in elementary schools, 13 in high schools. 
In the elementary schools, 40 were enrolled in Braille rooms, and 71 
in Sightsaving rooms. Of the 18 high school pupils, 11 had been in 
Braille rooms in the elementary grades, and 2 had been in the Sight- 
saving rooms. 


In the Braille rooms were enrolled all children whose eye troubles 
were of such nature as to make it necessary for them to read by the 
sense of touch and to be taught with the aid of special apparatus 
devised for the instruction of the Blind. The progress of these chil- 
dren during the year was, on the whole, very satisfactory. They 
pursued their academic lines of study in the regular classes of the 
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school, their daily papers and examination tests being marked by the 
grade teachers. They were assisted in the preparation of their lessons 


by the teacher in charge of the Braille room. By this special teacher, - 


too, they were instructed in various forms of handwork. Beginning 


with the making of simple articles with beads, the pupils advanced ~ 


to clay work, weaving with small looms, and to the making of Rafia 
and Reed Baskets. The older girls were taught knitting, while the 
boys, in the upper grades, entered the regular manual training classes. 
All, who had advanced beyond the third grade, were taught type- 
writing. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of our work was the development 
secured in the Sightsaving rooms. For a long time, educators had felt 
that something ought to be done for that class of children whose 
vision is so poor that it is impossible for them to use ordinary school 
equipment with safety, but who possess sufficient sight to make them 
unwilling to learn to read with their fingers. After some experiments 
had been made in England, classes called “Sightsaving’’ Classes were 
opened for such children in the public schools of Boston and Cleve- 
land in 19138. Encouraged by the results obtained in these cities, 
the Chicago Board of Education provided for the opening of one room 
in 1919, later adding others until six were in operation in the spring 
of 1923. 


In its comprehensive book on the subject of the Conservation of 


Vision, the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness states 
that sightsaving classes are designed to meet the needs of two groups 
of children: 

“First: Those who, because of defective vision, cannot use the 
ordinary school equipment. Children, suffering from Cataracts, Cor- 
neal Scars, Optic Atrophy, etc., come under this heading.” 


“Second: Those whose sight would be injured by using the ordi- 
nary school equipment, as in children suffering from High Myopia, 
Retinitis, Choroiditis, etc.” | 

The method of conducting a Sightsaving room in a Public School 
is essentially the same as that employed in a Braille room, but the 
equipment is, of course, different. Every effort is made to prevent 
eyestrain. Care is taken that this special room shall possess the best 
possible lighting conditions, both natural and artificial. Adjustable 
desks and movable seats are used so that the children may be brought 
into close proximity to the Blackboard. For written work, Manila 
Paper, ruled with lines about an inch apart, is employed. Soft pencils, 
which have been found appropriate by experiment, are ‘selected. 
Typewriting is taught in the upper grades. Handtraining, consisting 
of Clay-modeling, Weaving, Rafia and Reed Basket-making, etc., is 
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provided by the special teacher, who must be constantly on the watch 
to see that the pupil does not yield to the temptation to make too great 
a call upon his impaired vision. In the case of the academic studies, 
after being assisted in the preparation of their lessons by the special 
teacher, the pupils take part in the regular recitations of the school, 
their work being graded by the grade teachers. Textbooks in English, 
Arithmetic, History and Geography have been produced in large type 
to meet the needs of the pupils in the Sightsaving group. As the 
number of such books is-still small, however, the pupils must receive 
instructions quite as much by being read to as by reading for them- 
selves. | 





If a Sightsaving room is being successfully conducted, the pupils, 
who have been assigned to it from regular rooms, should show a 
noticeable improvement as the result of the special training there 
given. The report cards of the children enrolled in our six rooms 
during the past year indicate that this desired improvement was 
attained. Many came to us lacking in the power of concentration 
and with habits of inattention developed through their inability to 
follow schoolroom routine with their impaired:vision. Their failures 
had produced in them a lack of self-confidence and, in, some cases, 
a lack of self-respect. The guidance of the special teacher and the 
generous co-operation of the various grade teachers gave them abun- 
dant courage for a new start, and under the advantages of the Sight- 
saving room, which in a measure, equalized school conditions for 
them, they became attentive and earnest workers. A few were able 
to pass through a grade in less than the allotted time, thus making up, 
in part, for the loss sustained in their early years. 


FO ee nT See ee ee eee eS 


The establishment of a Sightsaving room would be justified if it 
merely insured the conservation of vision. In addition to this, how- 
ever, it is confidently expected that such rooms will bring to many 
children an improvement in vision. The watchful care of the special 
teacher, the limited eye-work program followed under her supervision, 
and the periodic visits of the pupils to the Clinics for re-examination, 
make it certain that every chance possible will be given for eye 
improvement. The gain in vision was so great in the case of four 
pupils that they were returned to the regular grades during the year 
in the belief that henceforth they could pursue their studies in the 
normal way. : As the work becomes better organized and the families 
of the pupils learn to be more co-operative, it is probable that even 
greater results may be secured. 


The thirteen High School pupils, except in a very few instances, 
passed satisfactorily in all their subjects. As there were but two 
who had come from a Sightsaving room in an Elementary School, 
and as these were first-year pupils, it is not possible to judge, at this 
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time, how easily such pupils will succeed in high school work, but 
from the year’s experience, the outlook is encouraging. Four of the 
eleven blind pupils were graduated in June. The high school career 
of one boy seems worthy of mention here since it shows what may 
be accomplished by a blind boy of exceptional ability in a public high 
school. 

Herbert Geisler, after winning first rank in the eighth grade 
of the Ericsson School, entered John Marshall High School in Sep- 
tember, 1919. No favors were shown him either as to subjects of 
study or as to amount of work required, as is indicated by the fact 
that he took Algebra and Geometry, and four years of Latin. The 
character of his scholarship early attracted the attention of his 
teachers, and he was on the Honor Roll throughout his entire course. 
In his third year, he was a member of the school debating team that 
won the High School Championship of Chicago. In his fourth year, 
he was elected President of the Senior Class, an honor which gave 
special satisfaction to those interested in his work, since it gave proof 
that his fellow students believed that he possessed the qualities of 
leadership in the ordinary affairs of life. In June, he was graduated 
first in a class of 180. 





Class for the blind—Felsenthal School 
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Only slightly less noteworthy than the case of Herbert Geisler, is 
that of George Evans, who was graduated first in the eighth grade of 
the Felsenthal School in 1919, and third in the graduating class of 
Hyde Park High School in 1923. As these are students of unusual 
ability, it cannot be expected that the majority of blind High School 
Pupils will reach the height that they have attained. Their success, 
however, will always remain a source of inspiration, and will encour- 
age many others to make an earnest effort to approach their accom- 
plishments. 


During the past year, as in all former years, very many have 
contributed to the success of our work. Many High School boys and 
eirls have given most generously of their time in reading to the blind 
pupils in study periods, and in assisting them to take part in the 
pleasures of High School Life. The Principals and Teachers in both 
the High and Elementary Schools have been eager to help at every 
possible point. The Illinois Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
through its investigations and provision for eye examinations at the 
very best Clinics, has rendered an invaluable service. Members of 
the Chicago Woman’s Club and the Lake View Woman’s Club have 
assisted our College Students by making contributions in money. 
The University of Chicago and Northwestern University have granted 
free tuition to our students who have entered those Institutions. All 
this help is greatly appreciated by all engaged in the work for the 
blind in our Public Schools. 
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